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FROM ST. AUGUSTINE. 


* Fossa peccatorum, ipsa felicitas peccatorum est : 
in illam enim cadent tamquam in foveam . . . Ille 
se altum putat.' 


St. AucusTINE, Enarr. in Ps. XCIII—16. 


Prosperity that comfortable pit, 

Where sinners take their ease and boast of it. 
Down in the shelter of th’ enchanted sty 

They drowse, deluded—dream they are set on high. 


JouN SEARLE. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE ON RICH AND POOR 
EXPOSITION OF PSALM 38 : 7.! 


He lays up treasure, and knows not for whom he gathers it. Folly 
and vanity! Blessed is the man whose hope is the Lord, who has 
not cast his eyes on vanities and on lying follies (Ps. xxxix, 5) 
‘Wild talk,’ you think (1 speak to one who has a hankering for 
treasure himself); ‘such words are nothing but old wives’ tales.’ 
You are a careful, sensible man; every day you devise new means 
of money-making—from business, from farming, perhaps from 
pleading and legal practice, perhaps from soldiering ; and there is 
usury besides. You are shrewd; you use every art you know to 
add coin to coin and to enclose your gainings in jealous secrecy, 
Robbing others, you ate anxious not to be robbed yourself; you 
fear to suffer the wrong you do, though yqur suffering does not 
amend your doing. But of course, with you there is no suffering; 
you are a cautious man, and as good at keeping as at getting; you 
know where to place your wealth, with whom to trust it, how none 
of your gathering need be lost. Well, I ask you in your shrewd. 
ness and carefulness : Granted your gathering and storing are proof 
against any loss, tell me for whom you store your treasure. ‘there 
are other evils that go with this vanity of your covetousness ; these 
{ leave; I neither stress them nor tax you with them. ‘The one 
point I make, the one question I put, is that brought up by the 
reading of the psalm. Granted, you gather and lay up treasure, 
{ do not say: ‘ Beware lest in gathering you should be gathered 
up yourself; beware lest in your zeal to despoil you become the 
spoil.’ But your blind greed may have dulled your hearing or up 
derstanding ; I will put it more plainly. 1 do not say, then: ‘ Be 
ware lest in your zeal to despoi! the lesser you become the spoil 
of the greater; unwittingly, unbeknown to yourself, you live ina 
sea where the bigger fish eat up the smaller.’ I pass that by; 1 
pass by the difficulties and dangers that beset the quest for money, 
the trials of those who gathe: it, the risks that they face at every 
tury, the mortal fears that haunt them continually; all this | pass 
by. Granted, you gather wealth unopposed, you store it unmolested. 
But examine that shrewdness, that wisdom which emboldens you 
to deride my words and account them folly; then tell me: You lay 
up treasure; for whom do you think to gather it? 1 see what 





1 Text in Migne, P.L. 36, 422-424. 
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you mean to answer (do you think it escaped the psalmist?); you 
will tell me, ‘ My sons; I am storing it for them.’ To cloak your 
iniquity you make a plea of fatheriy love. ‘I am storing it for 
my sons-’ Granted you are; was this plea then unknown to Idi- 
thun?? He knew it assuredly, but held such things to belong to 
the days of old, and spurned them because he was hastening to- 
wards the new. 

I return to probe this matter of you and your sons. You who 
store and they whom you siore for are doomed to pass away; or 
tather (for ‘doomed to pass’ implies some permanence: now), you 
and they ar» already passing. Take this very day; from the ser- 
mon’s Opening words to this moment we have been growing older, 
though you are not conscious of it.* So with the hair of your 
head; it grows unnoticed, but grow it does—now in church, while 
you are standing there, while you say or do anything; there is no 
sudden growth of it to send you to the barber’s. Thus in all of 
us time goes fleeting by, whether our thought is on it or whether 
it is busied elsewhere—it may be with something wrong- You are 
passing away, and the son you store for is passing too. Hence 
l ask you first: This gon you store for—are you sure he will in- 
herit? And again, if he is not yet born, are you sure he will be? 
You store for sons who may never be born or never inherit; your 
treasure is stored, but not in its rightful place. 

You are servant to one of great estate; you have also goods of 
your own; and your Lord’s counsel could never mean the loss of his 
servant’s goods. All that you have and love was given you by 
him, and he would not have you lose his own gift, since indeed 
he is ready to give you himself. More; he would not have you lose 
even his temporal gift. There is much of it, it is overflowing, it 
may surely be held to have reached excess; even so, says your 
Lord, I would not have you lose it- ‘ What then am I todo?’ Re- 
move it; the place you have put it in is unsafe. If you consult 
your own covetousness even, you may find that it too is satisfied 
by my counsel. You wish to keep without loss what you have 
iiready ; I am showing you where you may secure it. Do not lay 
up treasure on earth, unknowing for whom you gather it or how 
its owner and keeper may squander it. He who lays hold of it 
may be himself laid hold of ; or while you store it for him you may 
lose it yourself before he comes. 





2 David’s master of music; the psalm is inscribed to him, and St. Augustine 
regards it as written in his person. 


3] insert non before sentis, 
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Hence I counsel your anxiousness : Lay up for yourselves treasure 
in heaven. Here on earth if you wished to guard wealth you would 
look about you for a storehouse; you might mistrust your own 
house because of the servants; you might take your goods to the 
bankers’ quarter, where mishaps are less likely, thieves can scarcely, 
get in, and everything is securely guarded. Yet why should you 
take this measure except that you have no beiter storehouse? What 
if ] offer you a better? This shall be my advice : ‘Do not commit 
your goods to the banker, he is not to be trusted; there is another 
whom you may trust, commit them to him. He has great store. 
houses where wealth can never be lost; he is rich beyond all the 
rich.’ At this you will say perhaps: ‘I shall never find courage to 
ask such a one to guard my goods.’ But what if he invites you? 
Know him for what he is; this person of great estate is your own 
Lord, and he speaks thus: ‘ My servant, I would not have you 
lose your goods; learn from me where to store them. Why keep 
them where you may lose them, and—loss or no loss—where you 
yourself cannot always be? There is another place; I will take you 
thither. Let your wealth precede you; fear no loss; I who gave 
it will guard it for you.’ 

Such are your Lord’s words. Question four faith; will you trust 
him? You will say, ‘What I cannot see is as good as lost; I 
must see my wealth here.’ But at. that rate you will neither see 
it here nor possess anything there. You have treasures—no matter 
what—buried underground; when you leave the, house you do not 
take them with you. You came here to hear a sermon, to reap 
some spiritual wealth, but your thoughts are with the temporal; 
well, have you brought it with you? At this very moment you 
cannot see it- You think you have it at home, where you know 
you put it, but are you sure that you have not lost it? Many a 
man before now has gone home and not found what he had hoarded. 
—-Did some covetous hearts beat faster then? When I spoke of 
returning to emptied hoards, I think there was whispering in each 
of them: ‘ Heaven forbid, Bishop; wish us better fortune; say a 
prayer for us; heaven forbid such mischance should happen; I trust 
in God that I shall find my treasure safe.’ You trust in God then, 
and do not trust God himself? ‘I trust in Christ that what I left 
will be safe and sound; that none will go near it, none will take 
it.’ If you trust in Christ you think you need fear no loss at 
home; still less need you fear if you trust him further and store 
your goods where he counsels you. Are you sure of your servant 
and doubtful of your Lord, sure of your house and doubtful of 
heaven? ‘ But I,’ you ask me, ‘ how can I put treasure in heaven’? ’ 
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You have heard my counsel; store your treasure where I have said; 
the way of its reaching’ heaven I do not mean you to know. Put 
it in the hands of the poor; give it to those in need; what matter 
to you how it reaches there? Shall [ not deliver what 1 am given? 
Have you forgotten my words: When you have done it io one of 
the leasi of mine, you have done it unto me? 

Suppose that some friend of yours had vats, cisterns or other 
vessels skilfully made for storing wine or oil; and suppose yourself 
in search of somewhere to hide or store your produce. He might 
say to you: ‘I will store it for you.’ He would have secret chan- 
nels and passages to the vessels, and through them the liquid vis- 
ibly poured would travel invisibly. Again, he might say to you: 
‘Pour out here what you have’; and you, finding that this was 
not the place where you thought to put it, might be afraid to pour. 
But your friend, knowing the hidden workings beneath his grounds, 
would surely bid you: ‘ Pour it and set your mind at rest; it passes 
from here to there; you cannot see how, but you may trust me; 
I am the builder.’ 

He by whom all things were made has built mansions for all 
of us, and lest we should lose our goods on earth he would have 
them go before us there. If you store them on earth, tell me for 
whom you gather them. You have sons, you answer. Number 
one more among them; let one portion be Christ's. 


Translated Wy WALTER SHEWRING. 
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Ir is the last hour before Ash Wednesday. Only a little while ago 
I said the Office of Compline, and the calm of prayer is still upon 
me. The day has been heavy with many duties, but I was glad 
to bear them. There is so little we can suffer for him who suffered 
so willingly for us. The fire on my left is burning steadily. It will 
have to last the whole night, for we are fire-watching, my companion 
and I, and it is my turn to wake. She is sleeping peacefully, this 
dear young girl, and her gentle breathing is a solace to me. 

I have been thinking of many things to-night, my friend, and my 
heart is very full. Here 1 am fire-watching, waiting for one of my 
people to come and bring destruction upon your people, to ruin their 
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homes, mutilate their limbs, even to kill them. The first time I was 
in an air-raid | was lying flat on my back in a strange bed and the 
aeroplanes were droning overhead. I knew they had come for a fell 
purpose, and I thought of the untold thousands who were threatened 
by a similar danger both here and in Germany. As I opened my 
heart to their sufferings I could believe for a moment it were possible 
to embrace both countries with an equal love. For one night at 
least in the face of that deadly menace, | seemed to bear the agony 
of both, and there was neither friend nor foe, only a’‘communion of 
suffering under a mighty cross, 

The moment passed. My heart was too small to live the promise 
of that night. How swiftly the unity begotten of a. common danger 
and suffering shared is torn asunder, leaving but the sweet memory 
of a fellowship, which, I believe, must be akin to the union of the 
saints in heaven. When the danger is removed and life slides back 
into its accustomed groove differences assert, themselves again, and 
what seemed one is. shattered into fragments, 

No, my friend, I cannot recapture the feelings of that night. Even 
if my will were strong, I should ever despair of doing justice to two 
countries. The human heart is too small to admit a double allegiance. 
I was right, forgive me for contradicting you, but then you did not 
know the whole truth, I was right in calling myself a fraud, as long 
as I pretended to be what I was not and never could be, one of your 
people. Though I am living in your midst, speaking your tongue, 
endeavouring to do my duty by you as best I can, I remain an exile. 
I live that life which men of old did dread far more than death itself. 
Though I may forget at times, there remains a dull throbbing pain, 
and the heart cries out for the things which are past, the sound of 
familiar voices, speaking my own tongue, the crisp air of the moun- 
tains, the charm of music, the keen flavour of philosophical debate. 
I do not think I am mourning yy lost youth. In many ways my life 
is far richer now than it was then, and your country is a goodly place 
to live in. Some parts of it are as beautiful as mine. Your people 
have virtues which mine so sadly lack. Life in England is a wider 
and more balanced thing. For all that, it is not home. This argu- 
ment is incontrovertible. 

You need not tell me that my home no longer exists. You need not 
remind me of what Nationa! Socialism has done to my country. 
There is not an hour of the day that I am unaware of it. I know 
that my relations are scattered all over the world, that the minds of 
my friends are distorted and warped, that those whom I most admire 
are suffering infernal tortures. I have not forgotten that there are 
concentration camps, that churches are desecrated, and that vileness 
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disfigures the face of Germany like a loathsome disease. Do you 
think it is nothing to me that the soul of my country is being ruth- 
lessly destroyed? When I see your little ones at Benediction, the 
unfortunate millions of German children who are kept away from 
God are always before me. And now my people have brought the 
curse of war upon the nations, piling hatred upon hatred, till it 
would seem that all their blood would not suffice to expiate their 
crimes, 

Why am I télling you this, my friend? Maybe sheer weariness 
has loosed my tongue, for at times I am very weary, and my courage 
would almost fail me. Maybe I am seeking the consolation which 
lies in sympathy. Yet I would fain be alone with that burning shame 
at the degradation of my country. Maybe I want to explain why 
this passionate love of Germany has taken hold of me. 

There were times when I thought my country meant nothing to 
me, when, absorbed in the present and its manifold attractions, shut- 
ting the past out of my conscious life, I endeavoured to stifle my 
nostalgia. I would not think of my relations, I would not think of 
my friends; I could not. Do you know what it means to be told 
that your best friend, with whom you shared everything, has been 
warned not to continue her active foreign correspondence? And I 
rebelled against fate. Why recall what is irrevocably past? Does 
not life still hold the promise of achievement? Thus I might have 
argued, had the process been at all conscious. But it was not. I 
did not realise that all the time, I was shrinking from the pain, 
which a full acknowledgement of my position was bound to bring. 
At all costs I had to keep up the fiction that a real future in your 
country was possible. 

I did not want to be one of those uprooted people with no country 
and no home, for I knew even then, that there is’ no poorer thing, 
and no greater danger to a State or nation, than uprooted man. A 
careful gardener may be able to transfer his plants from one bed to 
another. The human plant which is torn from its home and planted 
in new surroundings is bound to be stunted in its growth, even if 
it does not wither away altogether. The human being is a member 
of a nation, brought up in its traditions, imbued with its spirit, and 
fashioned into the likeness of its greatest sons, and thus we are 
meant to perform our duty in this world. Even as a nation fares 
best, when the individualities of its members are fully developed, so 
the well-being of the world is best safeguarded, when each nation is 
allowed to bring its own and unique Contribution. But uprooted 
man, who is no longer embedded in a community, lives his life, as 
it were, in a vacuum. Being isolated, he is weak, and even if he 
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possesses great gifts, he will lack the response which only a real 
community can give. 

This is the fate which befalls the exile who is not content merely 
to earn his living in another country but wishes to do service to the 


utmost of his capacity. Cut off as he is from the past, unlike those , 


who seek consolation in the purely negative contemplation of this 
past, he will seek with all his might to enter into the life of the 
country where fate has placed him. This is almost impossible. Ij 
is all but impossible to build up those associations which, to such a 
large extent, make up the spiritual atmosphere of a country. Names 
which conjure up definite pictures in the native will mean nothing to 
him. Events of the past, especially if there has been a war between 
the two countries, will be viewed from an entirely different standpoint. 
The honest seeker of truth will be baffled at every: corner. Continu- 
ally he will be forced to revise his opinions, until he will either give 
up the search for truth altogether in despair or force himself into an 
interpretation of the past in the light of his new experience, which 
will be as prejudiced as the one he has just discarded, 

Then there is the difficulty of living together with people of different 
temperament and different traditions. At first, as long as the adven- 
ture of the new life holds us enthralled, these will be overlooked. 
But as time passes and the first enthusiasm dies down, these differ- 
ences will make themselves felt. The exile can take nothing for 
granted. He cannot rely upon the instinctive knowledge of his kind, 
acquired in years of life at home. He cannot know beforehand, 
how people will react in his new country. In the beginning he will 
feel as if he were all the time throwing a ball into space, not knowing 
how it will be received, whether it will be returned. Only by long 
and often painful experience can he arrive at that ease in social in- 
tercourse, which comes, at least to the normal native, perfectly 
naturally. Lastly the exile will suffer from that uncertainty, be- 
gotten in a sensitive mind, as to his right to live in a country not his 
own. Though he may meet with much kindness, the very anomalous- 
ness of his position will force hesitation and doubt upon him. What- 
ever he may do to disguise it, the fact remains that he is a beggar at 
a rich man’s table, and he knows it. 

It was a dark hour, when it dawned upon me that a future, such 
as I had visualised for myself in this country, was not possible. But 
even then I was not yet ready to accept the past with all its implica- 
tions. I still shirked my duty to my own country. I still tried to 
dissociate myself from its terrible present, and refused to bear my 
share in the responsibility for these terrors. They grieved me S0 
deeply that I dreaded to think of them. At last, however, the day 
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came, when the fear: of this suffering no longer bound me. The 
pogroms of November 10, 1938, taught me that. And for nights, 
whenever I awoke, I would think of the poor tortured victims in 
the concentration camps and wonder why I had been spared. In a 
childish way, I even tried to prepare for a similar fate, for I knew I 
was as innocent or as guilty as they. Little by little I was drawn 
into that community of suffering, in which lies the sole hope of the 
world. 

In measure as I became ready to assume my share of responsi- 
bility for National Socialism and all the evils it has brought upon 
the world, these things became clear to me, and a path into the 
future began to show itself. It was as though a tworold task lay 
before me, for which my past experience seemed to have éspecially 
fitted me. Could I not attempt to interpret our problems and difficul- 
ties to your people, and at the same time approach their solution with 
the knowledge and insight acquired in England? Thus I might be 
able to serve both countries, and though working first and foremost 
for my Own people, yet render unto yours that service, which both 
gratitude and respect would demand. 

I am not sure whether I have learned to love your country, for 
love is a silent and a timid thing. She has nothing in common with 
the rushing whirlwind of passion or the nimble frolics of fancy. 
She weaves her web in the unfathomable depths of the heart. So it 
may well be that in future years I shall feel a lingering sadness at 
what I have lost on leaving you.. Perhaps, among the ruggedness 
of rocky mountain peaks and the blackness of endless forests of firs, 
I shall miss the mellow curves of the downs and the misty haze, that 
blurs every outline, softening all rough edges and casting a veil of 
promise over the simplest thing. I know I shall at times miss your 
people and their gentler ways, and the notes of my own harsher 
tongue will grate upon my ear. I shall miss your sense of human 
dignity, and that strange mixture of child-like simplicity and maturity, 
which makes me smile, for all that it commands my admiration, 

I have learnt many things in your country my friend, far more 
than I can easily tell. Above all, your people have taught me to 
appreciate the value of friendship, though I should never have learnt 
from them the lesson of love. I think I shall ever look upon you 
as friends, whom I admire and respect, to whom I owe a great debt 
of gratitude. But you will always hold a second place in my heart. 

The first place belongs by right to my own poor misguided people. 
Believe me, they are not bad at heart. I have played with them, I 
have studied with them, I know their deepest aspirations. Alas, 
they are weak and easily led, they follow a vision and stumble by the 
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wayside, they lack moral courage and shirk responsibility. And they 
are proud and brutal, with the pride and brutality of the young, who 
know neither discipline nor discrimination, and’ in the exuberance 
of their growing powers, trust too much in their own strength. Thus 
they are an easy prey to the devil, who works havoc through them, 
exploiting their weakness, and sapping their strength. I refuse to 
believe that my people are thoroughly bad. No nation is. Surely, 
. their past achievements in so many fields holds a great promise for 
the future. Often it would seem to me as though the very greai- 
ness of that promise has made it especially difficult for them to com. 
bat those temptations to self-will and spiritual pride, which so per- 
sistently assail*the gifted. _ However that may be, they are my 
people, and I am prepared to stake everything onthe hope of calling 
them back from that path of destruction, which they are so recklessly 
pursuing. How this is to be achieved, I cannot tell you yet. But 
it can be done, 

This is not folly. I know something of the nature of the foe with 
which I shall have to contend, the stony walls of indifference, the 
culpable ignorance, the immobility of the great mass. And at times 
I feel like a child advancing against a vast army. But you know, 
better by far than I, the power of steadfast resolve, born in the depths 
of the heart. You know what human weakness aided by grace can 
achieve. ; 

My whole life I have longed for a task, which would demand all 
the strength that is in me, all that wealth of devotion, which I know 
to be mine. 


Last night, in the Convent chapel, I saw a path before me. It 


went straight into a narrow ravine, formed by towering rocks, which 
cast black shadows on the ground. The rock. looked tall and for- 
bidding. Against them I looked like a spect of dust. I saw myself 
going towards the darkness with a courage not my own. Without 
being told, I knew where that toe would lead, but I had counted 


the cost. 
RY sd 
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ON POETIC KNOWLEDGE ill)! 


The experience of Rimbaud was too drastic to serve as an object- 
lesson. In spite of him*and Une Saison en Enfer, the same error 
went on—an error of aim or direction, a false deflection of energy ; 
and this despite the fiercest and most vaunted efforts to see more 
deeply into poetic consciousness. But now there was to be no full- 
stop; now the journey, it was presumed, was to go on and or to 
the world’s end and beyond; down a track that led nowhere, in a 
train that could not move. And this, in a way, can be done; in 
a sort of dream, thanks to a sort of magic. 

Because it tries to make use of poetry to fulfil man’s desires and 
his search for knowledge and his hunger for the absolute, surrealism 
has for us a special historical importance. 

Remember the remark of Marcel Raymond—to which I have 
already referred—‘ to declare the game not yet over, that all might 
still be saved from the wreck, was the essential message of sur- 
realism.’ But in fact the surrealists too fell victims to poetic know- 
ledge. At first they. were above all concerned to rediscover what 
Raissa Maritain, in the first of the essays in this book, calls ‘ That 
river in the mind underlying all our ordinary activities, that deep, 
authentic indefinable reality, perceived by the soul from time to 
time when she opens herself to the unknown and is revivified there- 
by.’ And I doubt not they did enjoy some moments of high ecstasy 
(in the natural order) when the soul ‘ bathes once more in the spring 
of her being, is refreshed and strengthened,’ by the poetic experience. 
No need to refuse them this much good fortune. It is just this that 
ennobles their enterprise and makes a deep tragedy of it. Even as 
they surrendered to introspection it came to them, as they turned 
away from the work and song of poetry and drove back recklessly 
down the mazes of consciousness. But the snare caught them. 
Having torn poetry almost entirely away from the purposes natural 
to it, they tried to make it a means to pure knowledge, a scientific 
instrument or a method in metaphysics. 

And not only with metaphysics did they confuse if, but with 
morality also, and even with holiness; laying thus a burden on it 
greater than it could bear. Its power to seduce and to charm 





1Translated from Situation de la Poésie (Desclée; 1938). Cf. BLACKFRIARS, 
November and December, 1944. 
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remained, but could serve no purpose now but to dazzle us with 
brilliant tricks, unveiling a tinsel world of shams. 

Because, in short, the surrealists mistook the passivity of psychic 
automatism for the passivity of poetic experience, they thought that 
the best way to poetry, indeed its one and only source, was the 
liberation of images, a setting free of the content of emotions and 
dreams accumulated in the animal subcon$cious, thronged as it is 
with desires and symbols.* Hence in the poets of this generation 
there developed a very remarkable talent, almost an instinct, for 
concealing their tracks with disconcerting surprises and shocks that 
stimulate the imagination—and how well this swift allusiveness com- 
pares with the classical discursus! But in itself and left to itself 
it is onlyanother technique, a cleverness, an accomplishment. 

From all this and from the history of the surrealist delusion | 
conclude that poetry’s advance to self-consciousness, like that of all 
other human activities, brings in the possibility of error. As I said 
at the beginning, the risk cannot be avoided if the human mind 
is to live and grow. Yet to imagine that becoming self-conscious, 
growing through reflection, were essentially bad and perverse would 
be to fall into a sort of manichaean pessimism which in any case 
is completely unreal if reflection be truly something essential and 
native to the mind. Besides, these very errors bring with them 
new discoveries. 

Not to know what you are doing may be the way to fine and 
generous action, especially when the self-forgetfulness is due to an 
impulsion from above. But again, not to know what one is doing 
can lead to the greatest crimes (and also to forgiveness for them). 
On the whole and other things being equal, it is better, however 
dangerous, however great the risk of incurring penalties, to know 
what one is doing. 

At all events we have no choice. When the age of naivety has 
gone it has gone for good. There is no alternative but to make 
our growth in consciousness .a better and purer one.’ 

....% Yes, poetry is ontology; it might even be called, as 
Boccacio finely called it, theology—but in this sense only that, ij 
the soul, it comes to birth at the central point of its being—where 
it is most original’—which point it reveals, in a sense, by its own 
creative movement. The unconscious whence it proceeds is not, 
save in a secondary sense, the Freudian unconscious of instinct 
and image, it is something deeper and more vital than that, the 





2] have omitted here three pages of the original.—Transl 
3, . . elle prend naissance dans l’4me aux mystérieuses sources de V’étre . «+ 
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unconscious of the mind’s centre and of the source of its vital 
activity—hidden from the discursive reason in that depth of the 
soul whence all its powers derive. 

In a word, the poet who is docile to his gift is brought back 
towards the wholeness of his being, if only he allows himself to 
be purified and so enter into himself. I think that such a theory 
of wholeness or rather of integration, not through a concentration 
of the will but through the quiet, creative repose of poetic know- 
ledge untampered with, is congenial to the state of poetry at the 
present time, for it answers to that purer and more truthful self- 
consciousness which the poets may reasonably be thought to have 
gained now, 

There is no question of belittling the réle of the intellect or of 
intelligibility, or the importance of human experience to the poem, 
or of the conscious philosophy which may be worked into it and 
especially into certain types of poem. 1 mean only that the flame 
of creative intuition must be lively enough to consume these 
materials and not be smothered by them. In Shakespeare for in- 
stance, discursive lucidity is an integral part of the poetry, but it 
and all the reasoning and the acquired knowledge that goes -with it, 
have been taken back to a hidden source of refreshment to be 
there transfigured and vivified and made identical, if I may so express 
myself, with a sort of creative activity, because they are trans- 
formed into poetic knowledge. Within that interior source common 
speech and commonplace ideas drop their usual pettiness and ver- 
bosity, because in a Certain way they are reborn there a second 
time. Then and then alone the poet need be neither afraid of 
language nor scornful of it, for it is born again of him and in 
him, as in the Earthly Paradise on the first morning. 

The conclusion suggested by these considerations may be given 
in words written.on another occasion*: ‘For the development of 
the life of the mind as creative, in a manner consonant to its 
being, the centre of its subjectivity must grow in depth; that centre 
wherein it awakes to itself through being acted upon by realities 
both outside and within the soul... . creative activity is linked 
to different levels within the soul’s substance, and through that 
activity each level declares itself, and the more the poet grows the 
deeper is the descent of the creative intuition into the dark centre * 
of the soul.’ And at the same time the more the poet simplifies 
himself, throws off his masks, is content to declare what he is, 
the more he will appreciate common humanity. The whole question 





‘ Frontiéres de la Poésie (La Clef des Chants), pp. 199-200. 
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for him is to have, along with a sufficiently dextrous art, a suff 
ciently deep soul. The art can be learnt, but the depth of soul 
cannot; sorrow itself cannot teach this. ; 

A few years ago, in an important essay on ‘ melody,’ Arthur Louri¢ 
wrote that modern music had lost melody to the same degree that 
modern poetry had lost lyricism. What he meant by ‘ melody’ in 
that essay was something set apart in its own order, developing 
through time but distinct from time and born out of the breaking 
of temporal connections. ‘ Melody,’ he wrote, ‘is not involved by 
any action, nor does it lead to action. It is an end in itself. The 
motif justifies an- action; the theme is a means to the development 
of an idea. But melody serves no end. It simply liberates. Which 
is to say that melody is the very essence of music, being the 
revelation of the inward being of the musician. There is in poetry 
an element of the same kind, the spirit of the poem, the actual 
revelation of the poet’s intimate self, identical in fact with poetic 
knowledge. But it is not true, I think, that modern poetry has 
lost this element. It has disguised it more or less, it has not cared 
to make a show of it. But it searches for it, seeks to grasp it, 
in the very act of grasping itself in consciousness. 

In France at the present time® there is a remarkable amount of 
poetic activity, and I know several young poets whose work gives 
me great confidence in the future. Their task, I think, will be to 
set free that ‘element,’ that spring of living water born of .the 
spiritual depths of personality and revealing, like melody, ‘ that 
which is, in its undisguised essence,’ and not ‘ the falsehood imag- 
ined by the author.’ 

The essential condition, not without its danger for those who dare 
attempt the task, is that the spring whence the waters flow should 
be so true ‘and so deep that it can bear along with itself and re- 
vivify all that amazing tangle of image-vegetation whose secret the 
poetry of the past twenty years has mastered for its own profit, 
but which in itself is only a material factor. Should modern poetry 
become more ontological, embrace being more closely, with all its 
human and earthly realities (and perhaps the Divine reality too), 
this will not be through any irrelevant preoccupations, nor through 
a wealth of good intentions, but only through the lyric element, the 
hidden thing, almost as hidden as Grace, whose deep source is 
the soul’s creative centre. 

JACQUES MARITAIN. 
Translated by KENELM Foster, O.P. 





5 i.e, 1938. 
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DR. JALLAND’S BOOK ON THE 
PAPACY! 


Il. SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


WE may now turn to some particular problems in which we feel 
more at home. In the fourth chapter we are given a lucid account 
of the events that led up to the Edict of Milan, but it raises one re- 
gret that Professor H. Grégoire of Brussels has not yet published 
his work on Constantine the Great, which was announced a few years 
ago- But there is a study published by the same author about 1930 
in a Belgian review not widely known (information can be found 
in the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique), where regarding Constan- 
tine’s policy he expresses views that alter in many ways the whole 
aspect of the problem and which Church historians would do well 
to study carefully. 

The explanation of how the emperor came to the decision of convok- 
ing an Oecumenical Council makes plausible reading, but the author 
has evidently missed my study on the authority of the State in the 
Oecumenical Councils in the translation which apeared in 1934 in 
the ‘Christian East.’ There he would have found indications that 
would have facilitated his own researches and helped him to get a 
better understanding of the whole problem of Constantine, the Coun- 
cil of Nicea, the presidency of the Council and the squaring of his- 
torical facts with the theological conclusions on the papal primacy. 
Constantine simply borrowed the conciliar procedure from the pro- 
ceedings of the senatorial siitings. Just as the Emperor presided 
in person or by deputy over the sessions of the Senate, led the de- 
bates and appointed their subjects, so he acted at the Councils, which 
were run like an ecclesiastical senate; but as the Emperor took no 
part in the senatorial voting, so he abstained from voting with the 
bishops and he abode by their decisions. 

The Popes’ representatives never presided at the sittings, not 
even at the Council of 787, as the author seems inclined to believe 
(p- 374). At this Council, the debates were led by the Patriarch 
Tarasius, who deputised for the emperor—the boy Constantine V— 
and acted in his name. The Empress Irene, the promoter of the 
Council, could not preside personally, as it was not considered to be 
a lady’s business to attend a Council. But the papal envoys oc- 





1The Church and the Papacy—A Historical Study. By Trevor Gervase Jal- 
land, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 25s.). For the first part of this review cf. BLACKFRIARS, 
January, 1945. 
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cupied the seat of the princeps senatus, were the first to vote and 
the first to sign the Acts. This precedence saved the principle of the 
primacy and is in perfect consonance with historical facts. 

The whole problem will be set in a better light as soon as the 
many Greek“ treatises on the General Councils are published, but, 
so far, they have remained almost unknown even to experts, though 
their theological importance shuuld be obvious. I have examined 
about fifty of the manuscripts and give some results of the ex. 
amination in my book The Photian Schism—History and Legend, 
which has been ready for publication since 1940 and is still waiting 
for a publisher-, When my findings are known (they even throw 
light on the case of Honorius), the author will be in a position 
to complete his own researches on the subject and add some inter- 
esting pages to what he has to say on the authorjty of the papacy 
in the Eastern ‘Church. 

In my book on Photius, he will also come across a new aspect of 
the part played by monasticism in the Iconoclastic movement and 
of the importance of this struggle in the evolution of the Eastern 
Church in the eighth and ninth centuries. We very much welcome 
the reference in Dr. Jalland’s book (p-369) to the links between 
monophysism, monothelism and iconoclasm, but on this problem the 
author would have found some illuminating pages in Ostrogorsky’s 
book, Zur Geschichte des Bilderstreites (1929, Breslau). On E. J. 
Martin’s History of the Iconoclastic Controversy, which is the 
author’s main authority on the subject, the judicious remarks in the 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1931) are well worth reading. 

The description of the events that followed the Council of Nicea 
is made conscientiously and will be read with interest by Church 
historians of this period-. It is more like a historical treatise and 
makes heavy reading. Its multiplicity of details will not facilitate 
the reader’s task of following the thread of the main theme, which 
is the position of the papacy in the Church. 

The position of the Emperor in the first centuries of Church 
evolution is treated with comprehension; but the problem is more 
complex than it looks at first sight and I am not so sure that we 
should rest content for ever with the generally accepted thesis of s0 
glaring a caesaropapism in the Eastern Church. It is true that 
there did exist a strong tendency, so marked during the reigns of 
the first ‘Christian emperors; to dominate the Church as completely 
as they dominated the State. But it is no less true that the Easter 
Church did fight gallantly for her rights and that she deserves more 
réspect for what she achieved in the course of a long struggle than 
what we in the West have been willing to dole out to her. I have 
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the impression that the eastern Fathers tried from the very outset 
to limit the emperor’ s share in Church affairs and treated the 
emperor as an ,‘ oecumenical deacon’ whose function it was to 
assist the bishops, to provide the wherewithal for the upkeep of the 
Church and to supervise the administration of ecclesiastical in- 
terests—the role of the deacons in the primitive Church. We may 
assume up to a point that those emperors who favoured a heretical 
creed were not so much laying down the law in doctrinal matters as 
carrying out the dectsions of heretical bishops. It is a very com- 
plicated problem which I hope toetreat more fully in the future. In 
any case, we have no right to speak of caesaropapism in the Eastern 
Church after the liquidation of iconoclasm and we cannot take it 
for granted, as has been done so far, that the right to decide on doc- 
trinal matters ‘ belonged to the sovereign, or in other words, to 
the State a view which for many centuries was to become dominant 
in the East’ (p.218). 

I am glad to state that some problems of canon law receive ex- 
cellent treatment at the hands of Dr. Jalland; and this is particularly 
true of the thorny problem of the use of the Nicene Canons and the 
canons of Sardica in Rome and Byzantium. His account of the 
Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals is likewise a well-balanced summary of 
the whole question—an achievement in a matter so difficult. The- 
decisions of Sardica are subjected to a very thorough examination, 
though the date of this important synod is not given. There is also 
an interesting suggestion on page 315 on the use of the title of 
oecumenical patriarch attributed to Acacius. The treatment of Pope 
Hormisdas’s case (p.341) is surprising, for I fail to understand the 
words—‘ If Hormisdas failed for the time being, it was chiefly be- 
cause the eastern churches had been. misled into a confusion of the 
things of Caesar with the things of God.’ My impression is that his 
contemporaries had a somewhat different opinion about him. His 
condemnation was even included in the profession of faith which 
the popes had to sign after their election, (according to Jalland, 
page 352) after the reign of Pelagius I. Amann has Clearly stated 
in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique what we are to think of 
the relations of this case with infallibility, and, in judging it, 
greater consideration should be given to contemporary opinion. If 
Hormisdas did not force the issue and Honorius went too far, it 
was due to their anxiety to save the Church’s unity. 

We should have liked to hear more of the professio fidei ounandiad 
for the popes before their coronation, for as the author rightly points 
out, it has its importance in the evolution of the papal claims. I am 
also of opinion that the usage was abolished by Gregory VII. though 
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it remained in practice in Rome till under Leo IX. and his immediate 
successors: As I have pointed out elsewhere, we can date the latest 
edition of the professio from Leo IX’s time. Another point that 
might have been better stressed by the author is the importance of 
the jurisdiction over Illyricum in the differences between the Popes 
and the Patriarchs of Constantinople, for it is a crucial issue in the 
history of the first schism between East and West under Photius’. 
The chapter on the papacy and medieval Christendom is cer- 
tainly the least satisfactory in the whole book. “No doubt, a field so 
wide, which had to be tquched upon, could not be treated fully with. 
in such a limited space. There exists an imposing bibliography on 
the single question of Charlemagne—but was he really the greatest 
monarch in history (p.375)? More recent research seems to have 
shed some of the older enthusiasm. The foundation of the German- 
Roman Empire by Otto is another such problem, and so is the evolu- 
tion of canon law at this important period. And there was un- 
doubtedly a sort of ‘ germanisation’ of the Western Church, and 
not until we study the development of this period from this point of 
view shall we be able to understand the popes’ opposition as re- 
presenting the old Roman tradition, the clash between the Imperium 
and the Sacerdotium, the growth of medieval canon law and other 
problems connected with the papacy and the Church at that time. 
Dr. Jalland has tried to give us a general survey of these pro- 
blems, but not so successfully as he did in the first portion of his 
book. The inadequacy of his quotations is especially disappointing 
in this part. We do not of course expect a long list of sources and 
books in a chapter which is not meant to be exhaustive, but in 
writing of the evolution of medieval canon law, it is not enough 
to quote only Z, N. Brooke’s ‘ English Church and the Papacy’: 
one expects at least a reference to P. Fournier-Le Bras, Histoire 
des Collections Canoniques (Paris, 1931-1932), for, with von Schulte, 
they are the greatest authorities on the question,—as well as a re- 
ference to the important publication by I. Haller, Das Papsttum, 
Idee und Wirklichkeit, (Stuttgart, 1934-1939): Though perhaps not 
as good as E. Caspar, Haller is a great German historian on this par- 
ticular subject. Continental scholars would frown at the persistent 
quoting of the Cambridge Medieval History as an authority on 
various subjects. It is not implied that this publication is not very 
valuable, but most of the specialists who contributed to this great 
undertaking by I. B. Bury, published special treatises on the subjects 





2 The author would have found useful information on this matter in our book, 
Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de Byzance (Prague; 1933). 
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which they summarised for the Cambridge History and it is thuse 
special works that should be utilised in a scientific study of the 
standard of the Bampton Lectures. 

The last chapter is more inspiring, and yet the author would have. 
done well to limit his research to the first centuries of the Church. 
It is the period where he is at home and such restraint would have 
enabled him to study some of the problems more thoroughly to our 
great benefit. 

Our remarks are only meant as suggestions which might help 
Dr. Jalland in giving us some expanded views in the second edition 
of his important work. For such it is and its publication will mark 
a period in the research work within the Church of England. She is 
to be congratulated for having found in the younger generation of 
her clergy a band of scholars, well trained, well balanced, who have 
stood the test and are full of promise for the future—G. Dix, F.-L. 
Cross, T. G. Jalland, and others. We can say truly that it is the 
great merit of Dr. Jalland’s book to show fully and clearly the 
foundations of the papal primacy in doctrinal matters, the growth in 
subsequent centuries of the consciousness of its mission in Rome 
and the ready response to those claims from the Church in the West 
and in the East. In these matters, his deductions can often be 
taken as final. Other problems naturally await further study. It 
remains to be shown how the popes developed their claims in dis- 
ciplinary matters and what has been the response of the Church in 
the West and the East. This,problem urgently claims our atten- 
tion and its solution may well prove a major stride towards the re- 
union of Christendom, 


F. Dvornix, D.D. 








TRUTH IN RETREAT. 


- 


I do not mean that Truth shifts. I mean that as men stretch out 
their hands to grasp her, she seems to them to withdraw herself : 
even as the fairy glow on the distant hills recedes as we draw near. 
Men are bashful of the truth and are eluded because of the coyness 
of their grasp. Moreover the truth is expected to shift; and that 
position which is static is suspected of some falsity, since at some 
time or other truth must have shifted thence on her travels. Thus 
von Martin complains in his book, Sociology of the Renaissance’. 





'Scciology of the Renaissance, by Alfred von Martin. (Kegan Paul; 8s. 6d.). 
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* The centre of gravity of mediaeval society was the land, was the 
soil. . . Mediaeval society was founded upon a static order of 
Estates, sanctioned by the Church. Everyone was assigned to his 
place by nature, i.e. by God himself, and any attempt to break away 
from it was a revolt against the divine order. Everyone was confined 
within strictly defined limits, which were imposed and enforced by 
the ruling Estates, the clergy. . - The King himself was bound to 
rule according to definite laws: he had to carry out his reciprocal 
obligations towards his vassals; he had to treat the Church accord- 
ing to the principles of justitia.’ 

There is a certain notion of the Middle Ages which even the most 
‘ Protestant ’ historian of our day has dismissed with contempt. It 
is based upon a purely imaginative estimate; it relies upon that selec. 
tive principle which inevitably distinguishes the polemist from the 
historian. Above all, by its nervous distrust of the obfective it 
must be classified as a subjectivism of the first order. 

Thus Martin cites Villani in regard to the giving of alms, etc., 
as a way of securing ‘ almost by contract. . . the Divine help, so 
that one may rely on it.’ Or again Valla may be quoted ‘ ne deo 
quidem sine spe remunerationes servire fas est.’ Or Giannozzo 
quoted as seeing God as a ‘ maestro d’uno trafico.’ And the author 
has some sport with the notion : ‘ one could open a kind of account 
with him, as was easily suggested by the Roman Catholic emphasis 
on good works.’ Alberti again is indicated as recognising in pros- 
perity, the visible remuneration for ‘an honest conduct of affairs 
pleasing to God: this is the true religious spirit of capitalism. . . -' 
In the same book St. Thomas and St. Antoninus are quoted also but 
never to give (as quotation could give) a true picture—the reverse 
of von Martin’s- It were truer to say that men lived as men, that 
their life was based on an intuition of Truth, and we had not as 
yet turned from the Supernatural to human experience. 

Let us turn, now, to thought of depth and seriousness. It is de- 
pressing to find that Mr. Middleton Murry in his latest book, Adam 
and Eve,? has so little understanding of the Church’s teaching about 
sexual love as to write ‘ whatever else the Reformation was, it was 
assuredly a declaration that celibacy was not necessary to a Christian 
vocation. The husband of a wife, the wife of a husband, the father 
or mother of a family were just as capable of entire submission to 
the will of God as those who shrank from the man-woman relation.’ 
Has the Catholic Church ever declared that celibacy was necessary 





2 Adam and Eve. An Essay towards a new and better Society. By J. Middle- ' 


ton Murry. (Andrew Dakers; 10s. 6d.). 
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to a Christian vocation? What of the very Christian vocation of 
St. Thomas More? Or au verso, supposing that Mr. Middleton 
Murry means a sacerdotal or Religious vocation, he will have some 
difficulty in finding a seminary or novitiate where candidates are 
admitted to Orders or Vows with a ‘ vocation’ based upon a shrink- 
ing from the man-woman relation. 

To return, however, to the chief point at issue, one is bewildered 
to hear a writer of Middleton Murry’s deep understanding and sanity 
of judgment, remarking : ‘ It is not difficult for me to put myself in 
a frame of mind in which the dogmas of the Church have a wealth 
of meaning : but to fix myself in that frame of mind would be a self- 
stultification, because it is precisely when the dogmas of the Church 
mean most to me that I am most conscious that there are other ways 
of expressing the mysterious truth which they convey. A Christian 
Church, which was truly universal, because it admitted that its 
dogmas were only one perspective on the eternal truth and interpreted 
the crucifixion and resurrection as the law of advancing imagina- 
tion—that Church I believe would have my homage and allegiance. 
But as things are... .’ ) 

Would the author of ‘ Adam and Eve’ found a new religion? The 
question is crudely put ; and the answer must be read in what follows. 
‘Only through the replacement of Jesus in the process of history, his 
birth in the natural order of generation, can the eternal spiritual verity 
be separated from the elements of outworn mythology. The marvei 
and the mystery is not that Jesus was born of a virgin, but that he 
was born at all. To-day by, pretending to insist that the marvel and 
the mystery is that he was born of a virgin, the Church prevents men 
from discovering the marvel and the mystery that such a man was 
born.” It is not asked: Was Jesus, or was Jesus not born of a 
virgin; it is not here asked, doubted or affirmed as to whether he 
was born at all. For subjectivism to-day is the soul of enquiry ; and 
little impression appears to be made by those certissima signa ei 
omnium intelligentiae accomodata (Vatican Council), that accumula- 
tion of arguments which make it certain that Christianity “is divine 
and are enough to convince a man of the duty of assenting to the 
truths which Christ’s Church propounds. -. 

There can be no faith in any revelation, it need hardly be said, 
without a thorough conviction on the part of the soul exercising it 
that the source from which the revelation comes is infallible. A re- 
velation from any source concerning whose authority the soul admits 
a doubt is valueless as an inspirer of faith. But it is not in order that 
it may be an ‘ inspirer of faith ’ that the source is endorsed as authori- 
tative: it is because the source is authoritative. It is remarkable 
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that such an insistence, however, is of prime necessity outside the 
Catholic community to-day. For there prevails a moral psychosis 
which makes it possible for an Evangelical thinker of deep sincerity 
to remark: ‘I am jealous of Roman authoritarianism : I would in- 
vest my own Communion with Infallibility even though my intellect 
should privately reject its authority.’ And speaking of the In- 
carnation, the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection and Ascension we find 
Professor Joad asking : Is it not in the circumstances wiser for those 
who wish to commend Christianity to the acceptance of the modern 
consciousness to keep them well in the background? There is in- 
deed a greater consciousness of the objectivity of truth in Viscount 
Samuel’s remark : ‘ We may see the great religions, and all the in- 
dependent beliefs, standing, as it were, in a circle; some close to- 
gether, some far apart. Within the circle stands Truth; nearer, 
perhaps, to one side, farther from another. If they turn their backs 
on her, and each go in search of some distinctive way, the circle will 
grow wider and the faiths more separate. But if they face inward, 
and try to approach the place where Truth is, they will be drawn 
nearer together; and should they at last come within reach of her 
hand, they will find that they are able also to grasp each other’s.’ 

But the broad fact emerges, and it has been heavily underlined by 
war propaganda, that Truth counts little. ‘ Ruin lies all around us. 
The wreckage of war cries out for human understanding. Yet few 
appear to understand. But behind the material wreckage are far 
more perilous devastations which for the most part remain unper- 
ceived ’ (Wellock). Will the time come in our lifetime when every 
man will have lost the very meaning of truth? There is a brighter 
picture. It is a picture of a vast circle (the circle, if you like, drawn 
by Viscount Samuel) circumscribing the whole of Christendom. Truth 
is in the centre, the teaching of the Roman, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, the Church founded by God when He inhabited our flesh 
There are millions of souls, static, and millions of souls making for 
the circumference; there are twice their number, Catholics—and 
many of them mighty near the edge. When there is such an inward 
impulse among these latter that in the surge they bear their fellow 
men with them to the centre, there is good hope for the world. 
Already outside the visible fold souls, strong in vision, sincerity and 
purpose, are penetrating inward. When our assent like theirs, is 
endorsed daily in and out of season by public witness, there will be 
hope that delivery is at hand, and that the Truth shall set us free. 
Not till then. 

J. F. T. Prince. 
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A MAN WITHOUT A MASK! 


Tuis is Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, for to write, as 
does Mr. Bronowski, about William Blake without reference to his 
religious and visionary experiences is to leave out almost Blake him- 
self. This is a pity, for the book is freshly written and far more 
readable than the works of many would be interpreters of the writer 
of the Prophetic Books. 


‘ How many have fallen there ! 
They stumble all night over bones of the dead... . 
And wish to lead others when they should be lead.’ 


Of late years a host of writers have arisen who are, as Mr. 
Bronowski states, more interested in the mysticism than in the mystic, 
Blake. He himself goes to the other extreme, and while having 
a real feeling for the man, Blake, attempts to explain away his 
visionary: writings by stating that these were written in cypher to 
avoid censorship. The prophetic Books are accounts of things seen 
in vision. They are concerned with the nature and destiny of the 
human soul. They mark a sharp departure, an entirely different 
set of problems, from those of the unfinished French Revolution of 
which Mr. Bronowski regards them as a continuation. By 1797 
Blake had finished with Pitt and politics. He saw the evils of his 
day as symptoms of spiritual dry-rot and not as economic problems. 
Had they been written in the most straightforward language he 
would have had nothing to fear from the keenest censorship. In- 
cidentally, we consider that in view of the shortness of the book, 
undue space and importance is given to the abortive trial for sedition 
of 1804. 

With regard to Blake’s religious opinions, Mr. Bronowski 
apparently identifies these with an anti-father complex manifesting 
in iconoclasm and anti-clericalism and with humanism tinged with 
anger at ‘man’s inhumanity to man.’ He ignores Blake’s develop- 
ment into a deep personal love of God as revealed in the person of 
Christ and his belief in the brotherhood of man in God, as.the mean- 
ing of the fatherhood of God grew within him. True, he never ceased 
to rail at what he considered to be the distortions of ‘ religious ’ 
teaching as to the punishment of sin and the doctrine of an Eternal 





14 Man without a Mask. A Study of William Blake. By J. Bronowski. 
(Secker and Warburg; 8s. 6d.). 
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Hell. He also castigated the Deist presentation of God as Idea, 
infinitely removed from his creation, Man. To mistake lines, spoken 
by mythological personages representing these codes, for Blake’s 
own thought, is to misrepresent their author grossly. We do not 
here forget a certain Manichean strain, a legacy of an early phase 
which crops up from time to time but this is not in key with the 
general orientation of the religious thought. 

A common mistake, of those whose reading of Blake does not go 
beyond the Songs of Innocence and Experience and the Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, is to imagine that the views expressed in these 
works are the poets mature convictions. Mr. Bronowski should 
know better, for he has read. his Blake and admits that he in the 
end moved ‘ almost to orthodox divinity’ (p.105). This he regards 
as ‘unsaying a lifetime of hope.’ The fact is, that Blake while 
adhering obstinately to his original doctrine of the right and duty 
of man to rebel against false beliefs, was forced by his uncompromis- 
ing honesty and keen intellect to examine more closely into the nature 
and origin of certain vague generalities against which he had been 
inveighing. Hence in the Prophetic Books we find views of sex- 
morality and the problem of sin and redemption which are in sharp 
contrast to the cynicism of Experience and the defiance of the Mar. 
riage as to these very subjects. The Jerusalem he claims to have been 
dictated by the Saviour, upon whose spirit of meekness and love he 
calls again and again. 

Mr. Bronowski, and this is the main theme of the book, rightly 
stresses Blake’s hatred of machinery and of the industrialisation of 
the once free craftsmien of England in the interest of the moneyed 
classes. He does not seem to realise the reason for the poet’s hate 
which was not merely that of the humanitarian or of the displaced 
craftsman. ‘And every Natural Effect has a Spiritual Cause, and 
Not A Natural; for a Natural Cause only seems; it is a Delusion,’ 
wrote Blake. The capitals emphasise his feeling. 

His hatred for the machine sprang from his religious belief (but- 
tressed by his visions) that the individual was, primarily, a soul en- 
shrined in a body and this unity he called a Form. The Form is 
inspired by Energy. Energy is a manifestation of some aspect of 
God such as love, wisdom or righteous anger. The life of the Form 
depends upon full and free expression of the inspiring Energy and 
this a man does through his daily life and work. Machine minding, 
‘grinding poverty, cramped home conditions are not expressions of 
the bounteous Creator. Insofar as a man was forced to typify these 
and thereby thwarted of his God-given rights and talents he was 
being murdered. 
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‘ And all the arts of life they chang’d into the arts of death,’ wrote 
Blake in a passage describing the change from free craftsmanship 
to the factory system. His anger was against the cramping of the 
soul of the worker and the degradation of him into a ‘ hand,’ a cog 
in the industrial machine. 


‘ to bind to labours 

Of en and night the myriads of Eternity, that they might file 
And polish brass and iron hour after hour, laborious workmanship, 
Kept ignorant of the use that they might spend the days of wisdom 
In sorrowful drudgery to obtain a scanty pittance of bread.’ 


Mr. Bronowski also ignores the philosophic root of Blake’s hatred 
of the machine itself. He traced its rise to the Rationalising Deism 
of the mid-eighteenth century which from denying the fatherhood 
of God soon came to forgetfulness of the brotherhood of man. This, 
rather than revolt against the Industrial Revolution, per se, is the 
leit motiv of the Prophetic Books. Blake, who believed that evil 
must receive objective form before it can be cast out, saw in the 
machine the objective embodiment of ‘ the false Philosophy of Albion’s 
Tree.’ Hence, and not from personal prejudices only, arises the 
mechanical symbolism which hurtles and clatters through later. 
works. 


‘I turn my eyes to the Schools and Universities of Europe, 
And there behold the Loom of Locke, whose woof rages dire, 
Wash’d by the Water-wheels of Newton; black the cloth 

In heavy wreathes folds over every Nation. 

I see in deadly fear, in London, Los raging round his Anvil ’ 


Mr. Bronowski writes of the degeneration of the Prophetic Books 
into ‘ pious but aimless rhetoric’ in a world ‘ whose puzzles had 
become too hard and too bitter.’ This is because he does not under- 
stand Blake’s attitude towards Industrialism and to the problem of 
Evil. Industrialism was for him a symptom of perverted thinking. 
Having become objective, i.e, ‘assumed Form’ in the Dark Satanic 
Mills it would eventually be ‘cast out.’ Since every evil was due 
to a ‘ Spiritual Cause’ it was to a Spiritual remedy that he looked. 


. none but the Lamb of God can heal 


This dread disease, none but Jesus, O Lord, descend and save ’ 
With firm faith and lively hope he looked confidently to the day when 
the spirit of ‘ Jesus the Lord, the Universal Humanity,’ would in- 
spire the hearts of all men and cruelty and oppression would be no 
more. This is the climax of the Jerusalem. In that day, he saw 
in vision how 
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*. . . + . . the Furnaces became 


Fountains of Living Waters flowing: from the Humanity Divine 
om - « «+ and Self was lost in the contemplation of Faith 
And wonder at the Divine Mercy.’ 


With regard to the symbolism Mr. Bronowski is often mistaken. 
Thus it is incorrect to describe the Emanation as ‘ true state of man’ 
(p-144). The Emanation is man’s gentler, more feminine side and 
in conflict with his Spectre, (harsh or brutal aspect), is prone to 
cruelty, jealousy and deceit. In perfected man Spectre and Emanation 
are a unity. Nor is the Tyger ever a symbol of Christ (p.116). 

The book is a short one and within its limits discussion of such 
subjects as Blake’s attitude towards Deism, orthodoxy and the nature 
and destiny of the individual soul could not have been encompassed, 
but they should have been implied. They are fundamental to under- 
standing of the man and his writings. Mr. Bronowski does not 
seem to be aware of them. As an analysis of the progress of the 
Industrial Revolution and of Blake’s reaction to it his book is note- 
worthy. But the approach towards a great Christian poet is only 
a partial, and unfortunately the least important, one. 

JANET CLEEVES. 
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THe Ricuts oF Man. By Jacques Maritain. (Bles; 5s.) 


As an apologist of the social teaching of the-Popes, M. Maritain 
has succeeded where the metaphysician or the theologian can barely 
hope to succeed, in reaching the ears of the secular conscience of 
our times. The significance of such an achievement is suggested in 
his earlier book Redeeming ihe Time. ‘There, in the essay entitled 
‘The Catholic Church and Social Progress,’ he distinguishes three 
‘zones of realization’ of ‘Catholic teaching. The first, which he 
rejects on grounds of its higher risk of failure and of its affinity 
with dictatorial forms of government, is the attempt ‘to make out 
of the encyclicals an immediate program for a political or national 
reconstruction, to be brought about by the State’s authority’ (p. 
184). ‘ Moreover,’ he says (loc. cit-), ‘ the universal and highly con- 
ceived precepts of the Church’s doctrine are therein applied to the 
contingencies of social material without the preliminary elaboration 
of a more particularized political philosophy which is closer to the 
concrete,’ and (p, 185) ‘contrary to the nature of things, one has 
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« 
used Catholicism as a means of replacing a political ideal naturally 
temporal and a principle of unification naturally temporal.’ The 
third zone of realization is ia a ‘ movement from below of the secular 
conscience itself,’ which (pp- 186-7), ‘ worked upon by the leaven 
of the Gospel, moves forward through suffering and contradiction— 
at times inspired by sane doctrine, at. times blindly and hesitantly— 
toward a higher state of civilization.’ Between these two mediates 
the influence exerted upon the legislation of various states by men 
inspired by the teaching of the encyclicals. 

These passages may he taken as proposing the task of the present 
book, which is precisely an essay in the elaboration of ‘ a more par- . 
ticularized political philosophy,’ accepting from the conimon con- 
sciousness the conviction that it is in fact moving forward to a 
higher state of civilization. The special sense of this progress is 
twice underlined: (p. 22), ‘at the roots of. this movement of pro- 
gression lie the natural aspirations of the human person to his 
freedom of expansion and autonomy and towards a political and 
social emancipation which will release him more and more from the 
bonds of material nature’; again on p.27 the movement proper 
to the political community has as its end ‘ progressive liberation 
from the bondage of material nature, not only for’ the sake of our 
material welfare, but above all for the development of the life of 
the spirit within us.’ 

Maritain’s political philosophy is a philosophy of freedom, of re- 
spect for the human person, of respect too for the autonomy of 
those social and religious groupings freely formed by man’s desire 
of community. It is a spiritual and, one had almost said, a ra- 
tionalist philosophy. It agrees at least with more than one type 
of progressive rationalism in that its political aspiration is to a 
sphere of cultural relationships freed from the necessities of matter : 
a sphere in which political life as such is identified with the life 
of reason and virtue. 

As against the. totalitarian philosophies of class and of race, 
heavily weighted with material considerations, Maritain seems hard- 
ly to take seriously the reality of matter under any other form than 
‘the contingencies: of social material’ in which a philosophy may 
commence to operate which seeks emancipation from material na- 
ture- Until he defines more closely what he means by this repeated 
formula of ‘ liberation from the bondage of- material nature’ we 
are left in doubt how far he has committed himself to that wide- 
spread Manicheism of the modern world against which Eric Gill 
was so signal a witness. 

The conceptions which develop most readily and convincingly from 
the personalist basis of Maritain’s political philosophy are those 
which have *to do with political life as a development of rational 
life itself. Of these the conception of a pluralist order in respect 
to the life together of various social groups is a most salutary con- 
tribution to the philosophy of political freedom. Neither is it pos- 
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sible for the most fastidious critic to complain that the important 
rights and aspirations of family life and of physicai labour go un- 
heeded. ‘The end for which the family exists is to produce and 
bring up human persons’ (p- 44). ‘The rights of the family, the 
rights of the human person as father and mother of the family, be- 
long to natural law in the strictest sense of the word ’ (p. 46). Again 
in a footnote (p. 54), ‘On the level of agricultural production . 
private ownership of the means of production would have to remain 
centred upon family economy.’ And vocational groups arising from 
the. initiative of the industrial workers themselves, the extension 
of the ‘ workers’ title’ to joint ownership and joint management 
of industrial undertakings are advocated on pp. 50-6o- 
Nevertheless, M. Maritain is no friend of the bodily life of man, 
and his thought readily falls into oppositions like the following, 
which, although true as far as they go, and in an adequate con- 
text, are left to feed contemporary prejudices which go a good deal 
further. The family group ‘ more basic because it has to do with 
the perpetuation of the species ’ is contrasted with political society 
‘more exalted because it has to do with rational life itself’ (p. 14). 
On p. 32 man’s animality is set against his rationality by the priva- 
tive negative ‘irrational’ and man’s progress in civilization is here 
characterized as emergence from animality. ‘The ‘ irrational’ is to 
be tamed by reason, but the section and indeed the whole book 
contains no reference to norms of bodily life to be acknowledged 
by the reason as laws independently true, rather than drawn from 
the resources of reason itself. Consequently the book’s implied 
diagnosis of present conflicts in Europe iacks the focus of proximate 
causes, and its advocacy of sound principles with regard to family 
life and the life of bodily labour is at a level of abstraction which 
renders its conclusions curiéusly neutral. : 
In spite of M. Maritain’s urgency that a political philosophy such 
as this he outlines should lie closer to the concrete than do the 
higher disciplines of the mind, his ‘ concrete ’-dges not seem to. me 
to be wholly convincing. It seems to me, that is, to be a very men- 
tal concrete: the de facto confusion of thought and aspiration and 
feeling prevailing in the minds of those engaged in political struggle, 
to whom Maritain brings the ordering ability of a mind with an 
anchorage beyond the temporal. It is not the concrete sphere of the 
operation of proximate natural causes in the world of bodily life, 
for this concrete may be approached only through respect of the 
laws and the norms of material nature. Maritain’s concrete is at- 
tained in any political discussion in which the disputants are philo- 
sophically mixed. To these he brings a maximum of agreement on 
a basis of freedom by means of the only tenable formula of a pet 
sonalist community: ‘if the entire man is engaged «as a part i 
political society . . . he is, nevertheless, not a part of political 
society by virtue of himself as a whole and by virtue of all that 1s 


ini him.’ 
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But the modern world’s greatest betrayals of man are those in 
which a philosophically mixed company will generally agree. And 
among these I should personally list the interpretation of progress 
as man’s emancipation from the bondage of material nature. It 
implies the lack of any proximate criterion by which to iudge the 
sense and direction of mechanical development. Secondly, I should 
list that fatal half-truth expressed in the phrase ‘ the power of the 
machine to liberate’ and in the assurance that technical improve- 
ments in the machinery of industrialism are ‘ ahead of the spirit.’ 

‘ The:‘knowledge of man is much harder for us than the knowledge 
of matter,’ says Maritain (p. 28). It is both worth while and in 
keeping with the stricter metaphysical discipline of Maritain’s earlier 
writings to deny such a proposition. Bernarp KELLY. 


THE NaTIONAL CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. By F. 
Dvornik, D.D. (Dacre Press; 2s.) 


Dr. Dvornik is best known in this country as the scholar who has 
presented so much new material in the Photius controversy. _ Fol- 
lowing up the hints dropped so long ago as 1895 by P. Laporte, 
S.J., he has, together with M. Amann and P. Grumel, A.A., led us 
to reconsider and revise the Baronius Hergenréthe’s account of 
Photius’s dealings with the Holy See so familiar to us in the pages 
of Hefele and Fortescue. Whether the ‘ revised’ Photius is quite 
such a suitable patron for Reunion as Dr. Dvornik suggests is 
a much more questionable matter. It is indeed interesting to learn 
that ‘the Acts of the Synod in Photius’s reign does ample justice 
to the Roman Primacy.,’ but what does the additional clause ‘ with- 
out prejudicing the national element’ imply? It is quite clear that 
no Gallican or Febronian thesis is being advanced and that Dr. 
Dvornik is writing as a historian and a patriot, who finds that the 
history of the Christian Church provides many instances of national 
feeling expressing itself in Christian worship and organisation with- 
out prejudice to the principle of universality. This thesis Dr, Dvornik 
illustrates by the story of the Persian and Armenian national 
churches, the effect of Islam on the Eastern Churches in accentuat- 
ing their national consciousness and in cutting them off from the 
West, and the growth of the idea of universality and the Rex- 
Sacerdos in the West. The learning and ability with which this 
story is told does not, however, suffice to overcome Dr. Dvornik’s 
prejudices. Latin as a liturgical language is interestingly dealt with 
in cultural terms, but is hardly allowed to state its case against the 
vernacular. The German Reichkirche and the Franks are hardly 
dealt with, but this is not surprising. Both these questions have, 
of course, a very special importance for Dr. Dvornik in view of 
the history of his own country. F 

While we are in full sympathy with much of what Dr. Dvornik 
argues from the facts, yet at times his argumentation seems unreal 
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and forced. A Case in point is the mission he entrusts, under Pro. 
vidence, to the Church of England. More important, however, is 
the criticism that the issue raised by the study cannot be adequately 
discussed in terms drawn from ‘history.’ After all, though the 
national or cultu.al group has its rights within its own sphere—a 
sphere, which Dr. Dvornik would be the first to assert, the Holy See 
has always respected and protected—yet this sphere does not exhaust 
the potentialities of man, who is at once the member of a nation and 
a Christian, the member of the regnum Dei. 

In the case of a conflict of loyalties, or seeming conflict, it is simply 
the latter that prevails, as transcending the division of even Jew 
and Gentile. The Kingdom, the Mytical Body, makes demands and 
calls for sacrifices which are of such importance in our lives, that all 
else must seem trivial. It is not that these claims, which are the 
claims of Christ, destroy our nationality, our cultural individuality, 
but they do lead beyond any cultural category, for Revelation may be 
approached, but never defined in terms of any culture. 

This is not to deny that historical research has not its part to play 
in removing prejudices and false occasions of conflict—and in this 
task Dr. Dvornik has deserved well of the Church. The fact remains 
that this is all on the side of the humanum; very much so. It is the 
Gospel that matters and it is in terms of the Gospel and of tradition 
that judgment is passed. 

The man who makes of his nationality or his culture—of the 
nationality of his Church—a barrier against the universal claims of 
Christ (and the Church is Christ) is turning his nationality, his cul 
ture into an idol: and thus repeats the error of the ancient Jews. 
Whereas the man who offers his nationality to Christ will receive 
it back re-vivified and transformed in the Spirit. 

The trouble is, of course, that so often the issue is confused by 
the fact that one nation or culture uses ecclesiastical machinery to 
repress another, or that people of one culture confound an element 
drawn from that culture with the depositum fidei : to act or think thus 
is a crime in the face of the Church. 

No doubt Dr. Dvornik is well aware of all this, but the fact remains 
that in this study this discussion of the question in terms drawn 
from a cultural context tends to prejudice an issue which ought rather 
to be judged in terms of the mystery of Christ present to us in the 
Church and Simon the rock chosen of God from whom .the waters 


flow to all peoples and all nations. 
Ian Histor, O.P. 


Diz KIRCHE Curist1. GRUNDFRAGEN DER IMENSCHENBILDUNG UND 
WELTFESTALTUNG. HERAUSGEGEBEN VON OrTO ISERLAND. 
(Benziger & Co., Einsiedeln Kéln, 1941). 

In the Introduction, the Editor (the only layman among the Con- 
tributors) remarks that the aim of this symposium is twofold. It's 
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a positive Catholic contribution to the theoretical discussion on Faith 
and Order which has arisen significantly from the primitive attempts 
at re-union among non-Catholic churches within a merely practical 
sphere of Life and Work. (The general attitude of the Church to 
such ‘‘ Interfaith ’”? movements has been defined as early as 1864 by 
adecree of the Holy Office on the Society for the Union of Churches, 
and by the famous letter of Pope Leo XIII. to the Puseyists). This 
book aims at introducing Catholic laymen to the fundamental pro- 
blems not only of controversy with modern representatives of Pro- 
testantism, but also of recent Catholic theology itself. With regard 

o the present war, Iserland’s work is significant in a third respect. 
International co-operation is checked not only in the economic and 
social, but also in the intellectual and spiritual sphere. Catholic 
theology and philosophy, however, display their oecumenic character 
‘hiefly in the close collaboration of all ‘Catholic nations. Just before 
and even after the outbreak of the war, they entered into a decisive 
if not critical, stage when the first attempts were made to work out 
the problems set by such movements as the liturgical, missionary or 
the apostolic, for theological and philosophical scholarship. This 
collection of essays written by Belgian, English- and German 
Benedictines or Dominicans is a comprehensive record of the main 
problems involved by the general conscience of a Crisis in Catholic 
life, which spread from post-war Europe all over the world. Natur- 
ally, in this respect, shortcomings are unavoidable. I regret the 
omission of any mention of the important ‘ kerygmatic’ theology 
advocated by the Innsbruck Jesuits and of the interesting systems of 
Christian philosophy set up by Protestants in Switzerland (Emil 
Brunner) and Holland (Ovink, Franken, Vollenhoven and Dooye- 
weerd). 

The first aim of the book,—to clarify the Catholic doctrine on the 
fundamental positions discussed by the Oxford Church Conference— 
is attained in a way which shows how deeply the present crisis has 
affected the traditional method and .aim of controversial theology. 
First of all, a serious attempt is made to use the theological, philoso- 
phical and historical research carried out by Non-Catholics, an at- 
tempt of special significance since the book is intended for laymen. 
The Protestant authors are mainly quoted in support of traditional 
Catholic doctrine. Dom Robeyns repeatedly quotes expressions of 
Karl Barth’s. According to Fr. Congar, O.P., the interdependence 
between the doctrine of the mystical body and that of the sacraments 
in the teaching of St. Paul has been most elaborately expounded by 
Protestants such as Albert Schweitzer and M. Goguel. In contrast 
to the liberalistic separation of the Church as the mystical body from 
the Church as a social institution, as found in the works of Hatch 
and Sohms in recent years, Holl and especially Kattenbusch have 
clearly demonstrated the historical foundations of this Catholic 
doctrine. 
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Dom Weier admits that the customary type of controversial argu- 
ment has lost its persuasive power. He visualizes ‘ deeper anthropo- 
logical presuppositions ’ underlying the discussion on natural law 
and on natural and eschatological orders. In fact, behind all in- 
tellectual presuppositions we have discovered material foundations 
more and more involved in spiritual controversies. We have be- 
come aware of the limits of discursive arguments, of reason, speech 
and conviction, even if, in the end, we still believe in man being 
essentially an animal rationale. Far from throwing away light- 
heartedly the precious inheritance of the ‘ onesided and only too often 
petrified post-Tridentine theology’ (Fr. Congar, O.P.), we try to 
mould it into an appropriate method of approaching the problems of 
our time. At a time, when, in general, all former solutions in life 
appear to have utterly failed, we must seek for new methods of preach. 
ing the Gospel. While in the rgth century the critics of Christianity 
were mainly concerned with its objective doctrine, the present world 
rejects the Faith because of its fruits. Each of the five contributors 
to Iserland’s book emphasizes the urgent necessity to recognize 
failures and shortcomings in the Church and in Catholic life. In fact, 
in this respect, we need sincerity, responsibility and contrite hearts 
more than any of our forefathers. 


The book is divided into three parts. The first part consists in 
Fr, Congar’s essay on ‘ The mystical body of Christ and its visible 
manifestation,’ in which the key note of of all five essays is struck 
when he urges realism in the exposition of this doctrine. The belief 
in multiplicity of realities, a lower and a higher, a literal and a spiri- 
tual, a natural and a supernatural, must be corrected. There is only 
one reality. The messianic teaching of the Old Testament, the ful- 
filment of the prophecies by the Son of God, the material and his- 
torical existence of the Church as the physical life of the mystical 
body of Christ, all this is equally real, as strong and irresistible as 
the reality of birth and death, of peace and war, of heaven and earth. 
Fr. Congar outlines two aspects of this problem: the Church as the 
mystical body of Christ; realised in the sacraments, and as a social 
institution. The first of these aspects is dealt with by the late Dom 
Vonier in his essay on ‘ The idea of Christian man in the liturgy 
and its supernatural realisation in the sacraments ’ which opens the 
second part. Here the author expounds the sociological aspects of 
the sacraments and offers a valuable rectification of an interpretation 
found in the writings of the German Benedictines (especially Dom 
Casel) and of the fashionable under-rating of the subjective forms 
of religious life. The social aspect is developed by Dom Robeyns in 
‘ The cult of the Church and its creative power for social life.’ The 
interdependence of the individual member of the Church and the 
Church as a whole (or the congregation or parish as her natural re- 
presentative) is most realistically expounded in relation to the doc- 
trine of the mystical body. (Unfortunately no one here mentions 
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the valuable study on ‘Leib und Leib Christi’ by Kaesemann : 
Tuebingén, 1933). In contrast to merely devotional, historical or 
aesthetic interpretation of the liturgy, Dom Robeyns clarifies the 
results of true liturgical life on the social problems of our time. 

The third part or Iserland’s book deals with the ‘ preservation and 
perfecting exaltation of the natural order by the Church.’ It con- 
sists of Fr. Vann’s essay on ‘ Nature and Grace ’ and of Dom Weier’s 
more extensive study on the ‘ natural order in relation to creation and 
to the history of salvation.’ Fr. Vann’s essay is mainly controver- 
sial with regard both to Protestants and to non-Thomistic doctrines 
within the Church. The most valuable part of Dom Weier’s contri- 
bution deals with the Catholic concept of*community as community 
with God (in spirit), in God (in cult) and towards God (in nature) ; 
and the author is frequently concerned to refute totalitarian and 
racist ideas. 

Unfortunately, the classicist attitude originally prevailing in the 
liturgical movement, i.e. the proclamation of the liturgy of the first 
four centuries as the standard for all times, still appears even in this 
book. Accordingly the later expressions of liturgical life as found 
outside the Missal, are frequently neglected. Thus the Catholic 
idea of man should not be expounded without any refetence to Mario- 
logy. Again, it would be a valuable contribution to an increase of 
true liturgical life, if the fundamental social virtues springing from 
the mystical body of Christ, could be explained with reference to the 
Holy Family (Joseph, exemplar opificum !). Nowhere else does the 
liturgy concern itself more directly and expressly with social problems 
than in the consecration of the abbot, the blessing of the printing- 
office and of the fishing-boat. The real meaning of the Catholic doc- 
trine on the relation between nature and grace has been broadly illus- 
trated in many blessings concerned with secular persons, animals 


and natural products and contrivances. 
Joun Hennic, Ph.D. 


Tue Divine REALM, Towards a Théology of the Sacraments. By 
Evgueny Lampert, D.Phil. (Faber; 8s. 6d.). 

This slim volume, the work of a Russian Orthodox layman, is 
scarcely less comprehensive than the subject-matter of its title; the 
cynical and hurried reader who has wrestled in vain with some of 
its more difficult passages may sometimes be tempted to ask whether 
it is any more comprehensible. It is certainly not always an easy 
book, but it is seldom that it will not reward the effort which it 
demands. Even when it is impossible to agree with the author’s 
premisses or conclusions, not a page will be found in which he does 
not challenge hard thinking on the most fundamental questions of 
theology and philosophy, and the very unusualness to many Western 
readers of some of his angles of approach should often prove to 
them all the more stimulating and provocative. 
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The juxtaposition to the principal title of so much more modest a 
subtitle is Characteristic of the paradoxical tensions and contrasts in 
which the book abounds; but it is fully justified by the principal 
thesis of the book, which is that it is in the Sacrament that we are 
to look for the synthesis of the conflicting claims of monism and 
dualism in historical attempts to account for the relation of God and 
the world. It is a thesis which opens up possibilities of rich develop 
ment, which the author does much to exploit. But does he succeea 
in proving it? To the reviewer, at least, it seems that he often con- 
cedes too much either to monism (as when, on p. 35, he seems to 
assume the ‘ adequacy’ of creation to God’s creative capacity) or 
to dualism (as in his rejection of transubstantiation in favour of a 
doctrine which seems to approximate to Lutheran impanation) to be 
able to reach a satisfactory and transcending synthesis. 

Despite the disclaimer in the Foreword to logical consistency, 
there is more than a mere thread of sustained argument running 
through the book. But the thread is not always easy to follow, 
owing particularly to the constant recourse to assumptions which to 
the author appear too axiomatic to require proof, but which many 
readers will find much less easily acceptable. One of these is that 
personal ‘God’ and impersonal ‘ Godhead’ represent a distinction, 
not merely in human modes of apprehension and expression, but of 
such sort that ‘ Godhead in itself is not the personal, living God’ 
(p. 23); and indeed this distinction is fundamental to much of the 
argument. Not satisfied with employing this distinction himself, 
the author not infrequently reads it back into authors who either 
knew nothing of it or stoutly repudiated it; the results, not- sur- 
prisingly, sometimes border on the bizarre. Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, in particular, emerge curiously metamorphosised from this 
method of interpretation: the former as a pantheist, and the latter 
as the upholder of a ‘ lifeless ’ God and of a quite fearsome catalogue 
of imbecillities and heresies. This method of reading his own mean- 
ing into words used by earlier authors and then reducing the impli- 
cations ad absurdum, with a bland disregard for what they them- 
selves said they meant by the word or concerning the implications 
with which they are credited, reaches heights of phantasy when the 
author comes to discuss the: Patristic and Scholastic attribution of 
Causality to God. 

Yet there is much in this book that is truly valuable, and which 
is often finely and lucidly presented. In particular, there is much in 
Dr. Lampert’s own account of Creation that calls for serious and 
deep consideration, and which will perhaps be found more readily 
reconcilable with traditional Western theological thought than he 
himself supposes. There are very few pages which we are not 
tempted to disfigure with at least one marginal query; but in the 
latter part of the book, especially in those chapters which treat of 
the application of the Sacramental Principle to Sex, Economics and 
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Art, we must recognise many Conclusions that are truly and oppor- 
tunely stated, however much we could wish that they had been 
reached by paths less devious and dubious. 

Victor Wuirte, O.P. 


PARANORMAL CoGNiTION: Its Place in Human Psychology. By 
Laurence J. Bendit, M.A-, M.D., D.P.M. (Faber; 53.) 


Dr. Bendit’s book deals with a subject which appears to have 
been unduly neglected by the psychologists. He starts with the 
assuinption that paranormal cognition (which term ‘ includes many 
forms and variations of cognition : such as are variously called extra- 
sensory perception, telepathy, clairvoyance, intuition, sixth sense, 
psychism, cryptaesthesia, etc.’) is a fact; and he writes with two 
main objects—to throw new light upon the psychological problems 
of the mediamistic type, and to consider the possible effect upon 
analytical treatment of the fact that much of the material produced 
by patients generally may have been obtained by them through 
extra-sensory channels. 

To quote his words: *. . . the probabilities are that a very fair 
fraction of psychological patients have the Psi' function as a more 
or less active and significant though unintegrated part-of their make- 
up. How important this may prove to’ the therapist is immediately 
obvious, since he is so much concerned with the seemingly non- 
objective, illusory, fantastic appearances of things to his patients, 
rather than with the hard facts of reality. For if the patient’s in- 
tuitions or imagination should prove to be part, not altogether of 
a subjective autogenous world, but in some cases of a world existing 
per se and outside the jndividual’s own psyche, and perceived by the 
Psi function in much the same way as physical objects are per- 
ceived, then a new problem arises in the evaluation of the material 


' produced by the patient’ (p. 16). 


But is it not an empirical fact that, whatever the source from 
which the material for dreams and fantasies is taken—whether it be 
the dreamer’s own experience received through the normal sense- 
channels, or the experience of others reached by means of the Psi 
function—it is invariably specially selected by the unconscious mind 
as being exactly suited to meet the dreamer’s particular psycho- 
logical requirements? Later on (p, 2c), commenting on a case his- 
tory, Dr. Bendit himself says: ‘ the straight fact remains, 
that the patient made use of material reaching him through para- 
normal channels from outside himseif, then reproduced it in his 
own mind in dreams, adapted to his own psychological ends, 
and as if it had reached him through normal physical sense im- 
pression.’ 





1The term suggested by Prof. Thouless to cover the unknown receptor or 
receptors which fulfil the same role in Paranormal cognition as the physical 
Sense-organs play in physical sensation, 
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This state of affairs, in which the Psi function provides the mate- 
rial used by the unconscious mind of the analysant for the purpose 
of solving his problems, is of course very difierent from that in 
which the material received through the Psi function is the prob- 
lem (or part of the problem) itself; see, for instance, the case of 
‘Miss A.,’ as outlined by Dr. Bendit (p- 31): ‘. . . an undoubted 
hysteric who complained of being troubled by spirits who caused 
much physical discomfort and pain by their aniics. Moreover, she 
was bothered day and night by voices . . - The obvious conclu. 
sion was to attribute the physical symptoms to characteristic hyste- 
ria and to call the spirit voices illusions. On one occasion in the 
consulting-room, however, a clue was suggested. The patient af- 
firmed that, even as she was speaking to me, the voices were din- 
ning in her ears. *I enquired what they were saying, and she re- 
peated several names. ‘* They’re talking about somebody called 
Wright, who is ill. Now the names Robert, Marjorie . . - ,’’ and 
so on. I remembered that at junch, an hour or so ago, we had 
spoken of several friends who had these names, and, moreover, 
that we had spoken of Wright’s. health. The patient, of course, 
was miles away at the time.’ : 

It would seem that, as with normal sense-impressions, those re- 
ceived paranormally. can be found both in the psychological cure 
and the psychological complaint, and that, whichever way the cura- 
tive material is obtained, there is no reason to fear its confusion 
with the complaint; nor need we suppose that it will be any the 
less beneficial on account of its extra-sensory reception. 

Dr. Bendit touches on the liability of the medium’s ‘ reading’ 
of the future to be confused and distorted- yHis book is not least 
tu be welcomed because it may constitute another step towards our 
protection by science from a superstitious attitude to clairvoyance, 
as well as from the charlatanry of certain of its exponents. 

BARBARA Ross. 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Reticione Larci, edited and trans- 
lated, with a critical discussion of his life and philosophy anda 
comprehensive ‘bibliography of his works. By Harold R. 
Hutcheson, (Yale University Press: Humphrey Milford; 
20S.). 

In this volume Mr. Hutcheson gives us the first critical edition of 
Lord Herbert’s De Religione Laici—indeed it is the first edition 
of any kind since 1656. He has added a translation which it faithful 
to the text, so far as a cursory comparison can determine, and which 
has the additional merit of being readable—more readable in fact 
than the Latin original, for Lord Herbert’s Latin prose style is not 
attractive. ‘There is besides an elaborate bibliography of all Lord 
Herbert’s work, of whose merits only expert examination Caf 
judge. To all this Mr. Hutcheson has prefixed an introduction which 
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makes agreeable and instructive reading. He disclaims any major 
interest in biography as such; yet his sketch of Herbert’s career 
makes better reading than some longer studies and establishes at 
least two valuable points. The first of these is the emphasis on 
Herbert’s Welsh nationality: ‘the Welsh in him was dominant. 
His vanity, his love of the spectacular, his fancifulness, his ambition, 
were of a peculiarly Welsh, not English, character. The proverbial 
English reverence for fact was quite lacking in him.’ The other 
good point made in this part of the book arises in the discussion of 
Herbert’s ‘treacherous’ conduct during the Civil War. Mr. 
Hutcheson rightly insists that due weight must be given to the un- 
grateful treatment—too fatally characteristic of Stuart sovereigns— 
which Herbert had received from Charles I. 

Space will not permit the discussion of Mr, Hutcheson’s resumé 
of Herbert’s metaphysics—though there are disputable points in his 
exposition of and commentary on the De Veritate. Nor is there room 
for a consideration of this highly interesting account of the genesis 
and development of deism in England. We must concentrate on the 
aspects of Herbert’s thought which are of the most enduring interest 
—the aspects, in fact, of which the De Religione Laici, although a 
minor work, provides the best illustration. ‘ Our interest in Herbert,’ 
says Mr, Hutcheson, ‘lies in his having dealt intelligently with the 
perennial problems . . . the conflict between faith and reason, and 
the relations between groups whose views are in bitter opposition.’ 
We shall find, I think, that reading the De Religione Laici leads us 
to agree with Mr. Hutcheson that ‘ Herbert lacks the precision neces- 
sary to Clarifying his ideas’; and we may consider this a rather 
more serious blemish in a thinker than Mr, Hutcheson seems to 
suppose. 

Herbert could not accept the view that faith is a supernatural gift 
of God and therefore in the last resort superior to reason, a natural 
faculty. For him reason, ‘ untrammeled ’ reason must be paramount 
inall things. Thus the core of religion was found in the five ‘ catholic 
truths ’ universally believed. These are :—(1) That there is some 
supreme divinity; (2) That this divinity ought to be worshipped ; 
(3) That virtue joined with piety is the best method of divine worship ; 
(4) That we should return to our right selves from sins; (5) That 
reward or punishment is bestowed after this life is finished. 

These are the bases of ‘ natural religion.’ And of course—Mr. 
Hutcheson may be quoted here—‘ there never was a time when 
orthodox Christianity ignored the religious truth which men might 
know by nature as distinct from revelation.’ What Christianity 
denied and denies is the sufficiency of this natural truth for salvation. 
And Herbert weakens his case by failing to face this issue. He 
admits that there may be other things, besides the five ‘ catholic 
truths,’ which are necessary for salvation: these are matters of faith, 
and faith is an individual concern. Again, Herbert is too much a 
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man of his age not to admit the authority of the ‘ truly catholic’ 
church, in, for instance, the matter of the Scriptures. But on his 
own showing the ‘truly catholic’ church must be any church pro- 
fessing the five ‘ catholic truths.’ The result is confusion. 

Herbert’s answer to the problem of warring sects is equally unhelp. 
ful. You have these five great rational truths in common, he says 
in effect; the points of dispute cannot be determined by reason, 
therefore they do not matter enough to Cause all this conflict. Yet 
salvation was the goal of all the ‘churches’; and Herbert admits 
that some of these irrational (or supra-rational) matters may be neces. 
sary for salvation. Can the disputes therefore be as futile as he 
would have us believe? No. It is small wonder that deism as a 
system of thought has perished. Least of all in the inchoate 17th 
century form we see in Herbert could it satisfy either the reason or 
the common religious sense of mankind, 

It remains to add that the edition of the text and the bibliography 
seem to be in the best traditions of careful American scholarship. 
And the binding, paper and printing of the book are not the least of 
its attractions on this side of the Atlantic in the sixth year of, war. 

J. H. Burns. 


St. THEODORE oF CANTERBURY. By William Reany, D.D. (Herder 
Book Co. ; n.p.) 

St. Theodore’s work is part of the foundations of the Catholic 
Church in England. He was sent from Rome by the Pope to con- 
solidate what the pioneers had won. And all be it he was from the 
Levant the English took to him. Yet, though his name is honoured, 
his life is little known to-day. Dr. Reany’s biography is the first 
in the English language, and being thorough, it is important. 

The reader will not find a reconstruction such as is the Song of 
Bernadette, nor will any secret ways of the spiritual life be divulged, 
the material to;work on is too sparse for that ; indeed it is difficult to 
make the bear bones of the Saxon Church live in the twentieth cen- 
tury owing to the inadequacy of the records. 

For the background we have St. Bede, ‘ Scratch a book about the 
Saxon Church and you find Bede,’ might be made into an aphorism, 
But in this book there is much besides, especially when Dr. Reany 
deals with the subject of Penitential Discipline, and Theodore’s 
Penitential in particular. His is a popular and scholarly account of 
Theodore. 

The outstanding human, personal, crisis in St. Theodore’s life 
was his quarrel with St. Wilfrid, whom he treated, in all good faith, 
with much severity. His admission of error and his appeal to 
Wilfrid for forgiveness were fine examples of humility. It was he 
who provided the crosses which turned Wilfrid into the great saint 
he was and which made him wander throughout England and beyond, 
so that he may be called the Apostle of Mercia, Hampshire and Hol- 
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land an interesting example of the dross of one saint becoming the 
gold for the crown of another. Dr. Reany deals adequately with 
this very human episode. , 

St. Theodore has not been given his due in the popular imagination, 
even though Stubbs did become lyrical on his account. The names 
of Bede and. Augustine, Cuthbert, Aidan and Wilfrid loom larger. 
But it was Theodore who stabilised the sees of England, who brought 
Greek culture into the land, who consolidated the seven hundred 
years’ reign of the Rule of St. Benedict, who moderated the harsh- 
ness of the Penitentials. All this will be found solidly established in 
Dr. Reany’s interesting and readable work, 

CoLumBA Cary-E wes, O.S.B. 


THE Lanp or PRESTER JOHN. By Peter Baker. (Resurgam Books; 
2s.) 

The publishers inform us that ‘this long (32 pages!) sequence of 
poems combines an accomplished simplicity of language and technique 
with an unique vision.’ ,The simplicity is certainly there, but the , 
technique and the vision are to seek. The poet hears voices which 
enchant his ‘ survey from greyer thoughts of parish weal and restive 
congregations ’ to this sort of unique vision :— 

‘Turbine and winch, crank and crane, 
Will free us all from labour’s endless strain, 
From dreariness and drudge. 
By furnace, factory, forge and mill, 
The people hear, upon the hill, 
The swift, resistless surge.’ 

I suggest that a daily meditation on the ‘ greyer thoughts . . . of 
restive congregations ’ and a total abstinence from ecstatic italics 
and exclamation marks would be a less damaging discipline than 
listening to the voices, who retail a vision not so much unique as 
uniquely suburban. The author is a captain in the Intelligence. 


J.D. 


A FuRTHER SELECTION FROM THE 300 POEMS OF THE T’aNG Dynasty. 
Translated by Soame Jenyns. (John Murray; 3s. 6d.) 

This continues an earlier volume of selections from a famous 
Chinese anthology of classical poetry. Mr.Jenyns’ translation is less 
finished than Mr, Waley’s and his vocabulary is not quite consistent 
in tone. Nevertheless his work is good, and these versions in 
general convey something at least of the unmistakeable atmosphere 
of traditional Chinese culture—order, calm, sensibility, gentleness 
and refinement. There are useful notes, historical and other. 

W.S. 
PURPOSE IN PAINTING, 


Tue ‘ Third Exhibition of Contemporary Paintings’ now touring 
with C.E.M.A. is a rather dull little exhibition. Its catalogue lists 
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some names from whom we expect first class work, but the paintings 
here,shown lack the essential spirit of their makers. Perhaps a lack of 
a sense of purpose is partly to blame, for one finds oneself asking: 
what are they all for? The craftsman to-day, who makes things for a 
definite purpose, has the advantage over the painter; for there aie 
so few patrons of painting for use, while the craftsman’s skill has 
many uses. The local artists and craftsmen of Ditchling (Sussex) 
and district organised an exhibition of their work in the parish 
church. It showed a clear contrast between the craftsman and the 
painters. The lack of the sense of the quality of paint and canvas, 
and of the purpose of painting is as striking as is the deep under- 
standing on the part of the craftsmen of their materials and of the 
use to which their things are to be put. The ‘ things’ were as truly 
holy as the paintings of ‘ holy ’ subjects were mere pious descriptions. 

At the parish church of Berwick (Sussex) the vicar, with the en- 
couragement of the Bishop of Chichester, has given painters a chance 
to use their work for a purpose. Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell 
tell again the story of the Annunciation and the Birth of Christ in 
language that the unlearned can understand. ‘The application of the 
events is made clearer as the events are set to background of the 
South Downs behind Berwick, and the shepherds are local ones 
known to the congregation. But the artists have shown a complete 
lack of respect for a wall asa wall, its shape and purpose ; the chancel 
arch plays no part in the picture surrounding it. It is a pity that 
the English tradition of flat, decorative, linear wall painting, suited 
to and preserving the flat surface of the wall was not used. The 
medieval painters knew the necessity for the wall as a protection 
and a support, and did not try to deceive us into believing it was not 
there. 


M.C. 
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